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EDUCATION EF I ; - leapned, hold aleebra in but little es- 
attcue to the attention, 
snory, which renders 
to error than the 

tion, and there- 

vith it as possi- 

au ow, , this seasoning of al- 
education which falis short of this to be} gebr ith which the author has so lib- 
radically defective. We hay ndea- | erally supplied his book, to make it pala- 
voured to show that tl h ‘ned, as professed in the 
Bn we apprehend, so 
» to that body as he 


united, and look upon every sene 


of theory ultimat: ly 
the arts, and facilitat od the it 
who practice algebra, we have no doubt 
there are many who would have felt no 
| disrust whatsoever at a book intended for 
intimate connection between the several | the instruction of the uninformed, prepar- 
branches of physical knowledge: even] ed acc ordit ig to Mr. BrouGHam’s advice, 
the tendency of such diffusion to increase | on a foundation of arithmetic solely, and 
the number of sup rior minds, by enlarg- | therefore aiaieubiend with algebra.” 
ing the class from which they may arise,} “As it may be very discouraging to 
we — of subor tin late it mportance. | many artists who may wis sh to acquire use- 
In general 4] : present ideas on education ; ful | knowledge, to have it held out to them 
| that they must study algebra before they 
occasional exceptions. In England a | can even enter the porch of science, we 
notion has grown much iato fashion that! beg of them not to be in any way dis- 
the higher branches of mathematics are | heartened on this account, for we can 
useless ; we find, ina Jate practical work, | assure them that they can acquire a very 
some ¢ atteinpts to dissed fluxions, and | competent know! edge of all the other 
the editor of the Repertory of patent in- | sciences and scientific subjects, enumer- 
ventions, or whoever was the reviewer of | ated at the head of this paper, besides 
th's recent work of Dr. Grec GORY in that | several others, without troubling them- 
periodical, | has expressed an antipathy to | s in any respect with algebra : : and 
algebra which, combined with his hints} therefore so far from de laying their stu- 
of having succeed | dies, in order to learn it before they pro- 


age which we expect from the diffusion 


of knowledge, next to the moral eftee 


| 
| 

And, con sequently, the greatest advan-| supposed ; and even of the learned men 
| 


on the labourer, is this of fori ra more 


favour this ih but not without some 


ded in life without it, wil 
remind oar readers of a scene in the Vi-| ceed further, we should recommend them 
car of W akfield. He observes ‘hat many | not to hesitate, but at once to bestow that 
“who from their knowledge of the other | time which is so precious to them, on the 
ind of ancient and modern lan-| sciences more immediately beneficial to 


guages, are well entitled to be called’ their interests ; and in corroboration of 
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sciences, a 
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dis recommendation, ie them only 1 re- 
collect the stupendous works executed 
by Brindley, in the Manchester canal ; 
the wonderful machinery contrived by 
Arkwright, and its prodigious effects on 
the trade of this kingdom; and the very 
curious and beautiful engines and iii 
work for making lace, more recently in- 
vented and brought into such extensive 
use by Mr. Heathcoat, all without th: 
smallest assistance from algebra: 2nd wi 
imagine they will not hesitate to think it 
not quite so indespensable to therm as the 
learned professor supposes.” 

Here are many of those mistaken no- 
tions on popular education to whici we 
have alluded, arising, as they commen); 
do, from over parti: ality towords the modes 
of study which professional habits have 
endeared. Such “errors of the den” | 





: 
4 


lelo pedia Diiensic ‘a, to ion memoir on 
Sepping’s diagonal framing, i in the trans- 
actions of the toval Society, to the for. 
mule re refractions in the Nautical Alma- 
nec, and toa paper on magnetism published 
a few years back, and which, as far as it 
could be understood was incorrec t from the 
berinning to the end. 

But the roticns of Yeune or Lesur 
will have lite effect on the diffusion of 
knowledge; thatis inthe handsof the mast. 
er mi: acturers, the lea ding eng ineers, 
and others who direct the arts; if this hi ighly 
vespectable body, on whom the greatest 
nations are now ¢ iependant, will act witha 
libe ality hee oming their vast importance, 
dismiss frum their minds ail e sprit du corps, 
and freely unite their labours with those of 
the philosopher, the chemist, and the 
mathematician, all the arts will advance 


are not to be charged against practical | | rapidly towards that degree of perfection 


men only—they have been universal, and 
have done more to retard the progress of 
knowledge than any other cause whatever. 
In France, a similar feeling caused the 
sublime analysis, which in the bands of 


Lapuace and LaGrange, Jed to such | 


important results, to be degraded until it 
became ridiculous; we could point out 
many instances—the treatise of Giparr 
on the resistance of solids, of Bossur on 
the masting and storing of ships, the es- 
say by the same author on the steam en- 
gine ; even the memoir upon the strength 


| 





ohh astronomy, and geodesic al opera- 
tions have obtained by similiar means. 
The highest branches of science will, as 
heretofore, extend the boundaries of 
knowledge, and methodise those which 
are below them. ‘Lhese rende:ed prac- 
tical by iniormation gained from art, and 
simplified to the use of those devoted to 
it, will become powerful instruments in 
their hands. Lastly, the elements of 
science, taught to operative mechanics ina 
muuver suited to the little time they have 
to spare, will eyable them to comprehend 


of columns by Lagrange, and mucir of | the rationale of the operatious they per 
the investigations of Prony will deserve | forin; rendering them capable of im- 


censure, when regarded as merely apply- 
ing to thearts. But are these defects of 
method, or of application? Has Dr. 
Yoone, whom the editor of the Reperto- 
ry triumphantly quotes, as the advocate 
of the synthesis over analysis, or Profes- 
sor Lesuie, who unites with him in 
abusing the “steam engine analysis” of 
the present day, have they shewn the 
superiority of other methods? We would 
undertake to cull from the thousand and 
one works of Dr. Yousa, more mistakes 


{ 
| 


parung the knowledge they possess, ex- 
tending their skill, and, above all, elevat- 
ing their character. 

It may be asked, are the recent insti- 
tutions for educating mechanics likely to 
effect this division of labour? We think 
they are. But some defects may be 
pointed out in the present constitution ol 
those adinirable societies. One fault, 
we think they have ; they want a second 
branch in which a higher education than 
that of the mere operative mechanic could 


it 


0 theory and practice, and more tistan- | be obte ine d: and which micht form au 


ces of affected obscurity, than would be 
found in any other author of his undoubted 
ability ; ve will refer to the articles Bri ige 
and 'T’ esi in the supplement to tie Enev- 





intermediate link between the Pp ypular 
1 } hiohec 

branch of the institution, and the high 
literary societies. The members of this 
- : ae 1 at 
branch would be usefully empioys (das ‘ol 
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ane »endeavouring to approximate tl 1e | this pressure of immediate want acts up- 


aes veral arts, in explaining their general 
princ iples, and voniial ng their phraseology 
as Col npreliet nsive as possible. In form- 
ing a technological dictionary. 
ifying the facts which occur in the arts, 
eens out what difficulties 
removed, and what remain. 

detailed account of all the 

; ie 
works of art whether 
and lastly 1 Hime aki we on Wi il e: 
» workshopsot th 
i 


ae 
it iound possible 


have 
In pubdlish- 
jog ce 
complet ted 
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hand, 


nts mm Cae 


i stitutions. 


tO esta 


nigh 


blish 


their labours 


siaSS, 


sat 2 
societies, besides the Journals now 


} ! | 
issued oF pon ed by thein, 
° =? ’ TR 1 

lish periodical orks of ai 


weir 


wigoer 


Manic 


admission of et iON 


whic! 
lation, 

a. 
> with s 
yuld not fail to extend the 

os ‘ t betes 
MOWIEGSS WHICH! IS: IOS stan 
ipplied science. ‘The t 
3 semen 

‘ence have wataadt a ran 
does credit to the human understanding, 
have been made in 
concerns manual, 
mechanical, over ; but the 
till wanted ; and this union 


2 acq luintance 


of 
ais rae 

€3 Ol St Kk Wuicn 

and great advances 

every thing 

union 


‘ations 


of the two is 


could be best effected by a triple divis- | 


ledge, into science, a ipplied  sci- 


such a division is wanting must 
‘urred to all who believe in the 
possibility of uniting theory and practice. 
Theorists have been deterred from as- 
sisting practical men by the difficulty of 
le arping What were the real wants of art, 
and practical men could not avail them- 
= of theory from the pressing eme r- 
gencies of their professions, which ad os 
of no leisure for suchresearches. Work- 


ing for a subsistence, the labourer 


ie yn his 
1 the 


People 
pri 


In class- | 


( hief 


if e iable 


been | 





on the labourer, and will perhaps doubt 
with us the benefit which science is able 
to afford the labouring mechanic in 
his ordinary avocations ; of its moral ef- 
fect, and the chance which it will afford 
nen of superior abilities to elevate them- 
to the stations for which nature 
has fitted them, have spoken in the 
inmost confident manner. 

Betore leaving this subject we have a 
ry upon the Franklin 
principles and 
lentitle it to the warmest commenda- 

ss shows those princi- 
to be fundamentally correct; but 
ippears a desire for this institution 
too much, and to consolidate 
‘parate. More weight 
would result from keeping 
for the boys, and the lectures 
two of its objects, excellent 
smselves, more widely asunder. 
for introducing the very de- 
partinent have been arguing 
for, the “ high school department,” there 
uppear too, incorrect ideas concerning 
the nature of sucha department. Ought 
nota branch of this kind to form a society, 
(not a mere school,) of practical men 
devoted to the highest parts of their pro- 
fession ? And what have they to do with 
Latin, Greek, French and Spanish ? 
the subjects whic h the notice suggests as 
proper to be taught. But we have a 
still greater objection to uniting an insti- 
tution of such modest aud sober dignity 
as the Franklin Institute, with a ‘society 
for an annual exhibition of arts and ma- 
nufactures. Such societies would be 
valuable if they were well conducted, but 
it is a fact that they have hitherto been 
so managed asr apidly to degenerate into 
mere parade ys shew; and why must 
an Institute of a different character be 
made. in some measure, dependent on 
ir fate? In France the greatest quack- 
ery has pervaded these institutions, and 
iland the society of arts has 

better yet, can it be 
shewn to have done any positive good? 
Aad on the has it not done 
much evil? the prizes been 


selves 
we 


word or two to si 
listitute. 
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general 


tion, and its suce 
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which we 
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so Lastishby dunashed that this currency 
has multiplied beyond the wants of the 
market, and consequently, depreciated in 
value, until a prize medal is worth little 
more than the gold or silver tt contains? 
And, if this were the case in France or 
England, why must a similar institution 
here be yoked wit! another of more im- 
portance, and which does not contain 
It is true that the exhibitions of art mey 
be better managed here than in France 
or England, and may lead to highly bene- 
ficial results, but all such institutions 
have too much of shew about them to be 
of benefit to a society 
at the modest unpretending dignity 
scientific institution. 

After these strictures we feel pleasure 
in noticing the journal which this society 
issues; it is, what it should be, a_ plain 
unpretending work, superior we think to 
the London Mechanic’s Magazine, as 
containing fewer scientific speculs 
by persons who are little acquainted with 
science. But we should wish to see a 
portion of the journal devoted to demon- 
strating in a familiar way the application 
of science to the arts, and another part to 
giving a connected view of the aris and 
manufactures in this couniry. With the 
exception of a few pages in NrcnHoLson’s 
Operative Mechanic, this species of in- 
formation has been neglected to an ex- 
tent, which, when we consider its imper- 
tance, is really astonishing. In sevence 
an account of every great undertaking is 
speedily published to the world; but in 
the arts, the most splendid and useful 
operations are only noticed as having 
been begun or finished. Of the means 
employed in effecting them, the difficul- 
ties which occurred in their progress, 
and the new ideas which are dev eloped, 
we seldom hear any thing. Yet such 
descriptions would be eagerly received, 
not only by professional men, but by the 
world at large, who take more interest in 
works whose utility is obvious than they 
do in the more abstract i inquiries of sci- 
ence. How interesting such works 
may be made has been shewn by Dupin, 
who in his “ V ovage dans la Grande- Bri- 


tions 


of a| 
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eee 
‘Vemane” has continued to interest the ge- 
neral reader whilst he is conveying the 
most precise information to those who 
are capable of profiting by it. The as- 
tonishing accuracy of this writer can on- 
ly be appreciated by a person who jis 
thoroughiy acquainted with the works he 
describes; in many parts of lively, yet 


iclear, detail we have met with facts 
within itself the same principles of decay ? | 


oe 
which are 


which we 


undoubtedly correct, and yet 
are sure were unknown to 
many professional men resident on the 
ily conversant with the objects 


and an 
3 ana ae 





| he deseribes. C&. 


which should aim | 











“MAIDEN’S ADVENTURE. 





Whenever any stream, mountain, or oth- 


|} er topographical feature of our country 


bears an English, instead of an Indian 


name, that is not clearly descriptive, it has 
probably obtained such name, not by for- 
mal designation—by being christened on 
the spot—but by some accidental circum- 
stance of interest at the time, which being 
frequently referred to in connection with 
the scene where it occurred, the spot gra- 
dually acquired a name from the incident 
with which it had been associated. Such, 
no doubt, has been the origin of Bear 
Creek, Bull Run, Buck Branch, Elk 
Ridge, Turkey Cock Mountain, and the 
like English names to be met with in every 
part of our country. In these cases the 
incident giving the name has probably 
been of a very common-place character, 
but now and then the quaintness of the 
name indicates a more remarkable origin, 
and we feel a lively curiosity to know 
the circumstances to which it owes its 
derivation. This process has already be- 
céme very difficult, as the incidents of 
which we speak are no otherwise pre 
served than by the frail records of tradi- 
tion ; and by and by, it will be utterly 
imprac ticable. Accident has afforded me 
an explanation why the smal] stream, which 
has become so well known, as terminating 
the James River canal, is called Maiden’s 
Adventure. Ido not vouch for the trath 
of this account, but give it to you as it was 
given to me. 

Having, a few years since, made a visit 
to a friend in Richmone, during the latter 
part of autumn, he invited me to take a 
ride up the canal, in which he felt a cot 
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siderable interest, ” both a ro alf of the 
public and himself. After we had viewed 
every part of this useful work— its locks, 
culverts, dams &c—we found ourselves so 
futigued when we reached Maiden’s Ad- 
venture, then about five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, that my friend proposed we 
should stay all night at a small house of pri- 
vate entertainment in the neighbourhood, 
which was kept by a widow, for whom he 
felt great respect, and who being now very 
poor, “he was glad vy an aE v of 
throwing any thing i in her w ding 
moreover, that we should ere no cause to 
find fault with our accommodations. | rea- 
dily acquiesced under this joint appeal to my 
benevolent and my selfish feelings, and we 
concluded not to return to Goochland 
Court house as we had proposed. 

Turning our horses heads then, and es- 
cending a gentle slope, we soon found our- 


—ad 


selves at the door of a small low moss co- | 


vered building, which several large oaks 
and sycamores screc with their 
in the summer, though they now covered 
the whole vard with their leaves. 

Our horses were taken by a stout young 
man, whom my friend the 
name of * Dick,’ and we were met at the 
door by his mother, a fat elderly dame, 
whose countenance still showed the 
mains of former beauty, and who bustled 
about her house very briskly, notwith- 
standing a great shortness of breath. Iwas 
struck with the neatness of every thing | 
saw. The floor had been just sanded ; 
the pewter had a silvery brightness; and 
the hearth, that unerring test of house- 
wifely management and comfort, was criti- 
cally nice, and a fire recently kindled was 
just beginning to blaze, as the increasing 
chilliness of an October 
comfortable. 

After a few brief inquiries 
and answered on both sides, 
said “ have you got any 
Burton ?? 

“You know, Colonel, I always keep a 
little for the gentlemen who visit the 
nal,” and so saying, our hostess iinmediate- 
ly rose from her chair. and going into the 
next room, addressed a few words to her 
daughter who was there spinning ; and 
whose wheel immediately ceased its lugu- 
brious hum. ° 

The son having soon afterwards enter- 
ed, and seated himself by the fire, my 


l, } 
soaae 


ned 


addressed by 


re-~ 


evening made it 
were made 
my friend 


good tea, Mrs. 


Cca- 


cTT R ES 





| ver thought of askiag, 
| now can tell—did 
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fii ier - began to inquire of hw shout the 
progress of the canal, and of such of the 
contractors or workmen as he chanced to 
know ; and the place, Maiden’s Adventure, 
which was then new to my ears, being fre- 
que ontly mentioned, I was induced to in- 
quire how its name was obtained. 

“ Upon my werd,” said the colonel, “ I ne- 
but I suppose nobody 
you ever hear, Dick ?” 
colonel, she can tell you. 
about it.” 
Burton ?”? 


sk mother, 
long story 
ow 1s it Mrs. said he, ad- 


dressing our hostess, who had just entered 
he room. 
is it possible, colonel you do not know? 
Well, wait until you have had your supper, 
and | wil! tell you. | I thought every body 
in Virginia, least in these parts, had 
heard how this place came to be called 
iden’s Adventure.” 
no long time we were served up with 
sh of excellent tea—fried chicken, sli- 
; of broiled ham—biscuits, butter, and 
milk all of the best quality ; of which we 
with that zest which good appe- 
tites and cookery confer, when, on 
our reminding our landlady of her promise, 


partook 


cood 


she thus began: 

“| will tell you the story as I had it 
from my grandmother when I was a child. 
When she was a young woman she said 
her father had settled hereabouts, where 
game was plenty, and land to be had for 
nothing. All beyond the Green Moun- 
tain was thea owned by the Indians, and 
they had some settlements as low as the 
Point of Fork. Near this spot, a rich man, 
a Major Allen, owned a large tract, which 
was then called Order land, 1 don’t know 
why, except that | have heard it was grant- 
ed to him by an order of the council. 

He owned also a great many slaves, and 
made large crojs of tobacco. Besides his 
own children, he had in his family an or- 
phan son of a deceased sister, whom he 
hi id promis ed her, in her last moments, to 
take careof. ‘The lad was however treated 
with harshness by his aunt, and the rest of 
the family except, his cousin Margaret who 
was ni arly of ta own age, were not slow to 
follow her example. But they say that ad- 

versity is a good school, and so it seemed 
with William Upton, for he was la genera 
favorite out of his Uncle’s house, and was 
thought by all to be the flower of the flock. 

Margaret? s kind treatment in addition to 
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her being a very pretty girl, won upon his 
heart, and his attachment became too 
strong to be concealed from the rest of 
the family. Mrs. Allen was outrageous, 
and her husband sternly gave the young 
folks to understand that they were to in- 
dulge no such thoughts of one another. 
But this opposition you know, Colonel, is 
like water thrown upon fire; it extinguish- 
es a weak flame, but makes a strong one 
burn the brighter. 

Mr. Allen not liking to turn his nephew 
adrift in the world, and still less willing to 
let him continue an inmate in his house, 
took a middle course, and sent him across 
the river, as an overseer on a plantation of 
his in Powhatan. The cousins however 
still occasionally saw each other at church, 
or I should rather say at the meeting 
house, for there was no church here then, 
or when he came over to consult his uncle 
on business. My grandmother, who loved 
Peggy Allen as her own sister, said she 
used to carry messages between them. 

One of Margaret’s sisters having made 
herself a fine bedquilt of patch work, she 
was indulged with a quilting frolic, to 
which all the girls in the neighbourhood 
were invited; and it was determined to 
have it onthe day of a great muster in 
Powhatan, that the young men, returning 
from the muster ground in the evening, 
might call and thus wind up the frolic 
with a dance. As soon as the arrange- 
ment was made, William received a hint 
from his uncle that “ it would not do for 
him to leave his hands in the time of 
“ pulling fodder.” 

About this time there had been evident 
symptoms of disturbance among the Indians. 
Robberies and murders had been commit- 
ted by them on the whites, and some of 
their own people had been killed. Such 
of them as still pretending to be friendly, 
traded with the whites, or came into the 
settlement, were observed to be much more 
shy than formerly—to stay a shorter time, 
and to drink less, except one old man, who 
had been long remarked for his good feel- 
ings towards our peopie. 1 forgot what he 
was called by the Indians, but among the 
whites he went by the name of «old Tar- 
rapin Jack.” Jt had happened that one 
night, about the preceding Christmas, he 
was found lying drunk in the snow by 
William, who humanely took him on his 
shoulders and carried him home. This | 
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act the old man never forgot, and he lost 
no opportunity of showing his gratitude, by 
bringing William a deer, a wild turkey, a 
pair of moccasins, or the like. A few days 
before it had been rumoured that they had 
sent some of their chiefs down to Williams. 
burg to have a talk with the Governor, and 
to seek redress for the injuries they had 
received, but this was a feint, to put our 
people off of their guard. 

About the dusk of the evening, when 
William had returned from the field and 
had seated himself at his solitary fireside, 
thinking only of the merry making that 
was going on among his friends on the 
other side of the river, and of his own 
hard destiny, old Tarrapin Jack rushed 
into the room and said “ William you sa- 
ved my life. Iam come to save your Mar- 
garet’s.” ; 

“How? what?” said William, in breath- 
less agitation. 

“'Take your gun, and come down to the 
river” he answered. He then briefly in- 
formed William of the plan his country- 
men had formed to attack the whites while 
so many of their men were attending the 
muster on the opposite side of the river— 
that they had endeavoured to conceal their 
designs from him—that the hour of attack 
was at hand, and they must cross the river 
immediately, so as to give the company as- 
sembled at Mr. Allen’s notice to effect their 
escape, or assist in their defence. 

In a moment William took down his 
musket, provided himself with ammunition, 
and he and his old friend were in the ca- 
noe paddling across the river. They had 
not proceeded far before William, whose 
eyes were fixed on the opposite shore, 
discovered that his uncle’s house was on 
ire, ‘ 

« I fear we are too late, but for mercy’s 
sake, old man, paddle away,” and the canoe 
almost leaped from the water. 

“ Stop,” says the Indio::, “ I hear some- 
thing.” 

“Oh paddie away, we have no time to 
listen,” says William. 

“Stop |say. Don’t you hear a woman’s 
cry 2? 

They suspended their operations, and 
looking towards the spot from whence the 
sound proceeded, they saw something 
in the water. They redouble their ex- 
ertions, when a faint cry of «help! 
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help !” was heard, and as William stretch- 
ed forth his arms to lay hold ofthe suf- 
fering object, itsunk,to rise no more. His 
first impulse was to plunge in after it, but 
old Tarrapin Jack restrained him, by re- 
minding him of his Margaret. A similar 
cry. of * help! help!” again reached their 
' They were more fortunate now 


ears. 
than before. 
woman, and William having lifted her in- 
to the canoe, and heard her say, “oh Wii- 


The sufferer proved to be 2 


} 


liam, is it you!” he recognized the dea 
object of his present fears and exertions. 

« Oh save the rest—oh save Polly—save 
my dear sister” she then cried in a louder 
tone. They paddled along in different di- 
rections, but they saw nothing, except one 
or two handkerchiefs or other pieces of fe- 
male attire, which the stream had thrown 
asainst some of the rocks that rise above 
the water. 

They learat from Margaret, as 
the poor girl could sufficiently compose her- 
self, that a little after sunset, when they had 
finished their quilting, and had_ prepared 
themselves for the dance, they were all at 
once struck dumb with a loud and horrid 
yell, which they immediately knew to be 
the terrible war whoop of the Indians; and 
in the next minute a body of them rushed 
into the room, and began to lay about them 
with their tomahawks. That she and her 
sister Polly happening to be at that mo- 
ment in the kitchen, superintending the 
preparations, ran off in an opposite di- 
rection to that from which they first heard 
the Indian cry, uatil they reached the river, 
with an intention of crossing it. "hey 
hesitated at first, but three or four of the 
girls who had affected the escape from the 
savages, having joined them, and said they 
might cross in safety, as the river was then 
unusually low, they made the attempt. 
They had got more than half way over, (as 
she judged,) by stepping or wading from 
rock to rock, when the one who was be- 
fore, hearing the sound of the canoe, be- 
came alarmed, and got into a deep place, 
and those who were next to her attempting 
to draw her out, they were all drowned. 
Her sister and herself, alarmed and bewil- 
dered at this new disaster, soon lost their 
way, and found themselves in deep water 
up to their chins, and in their endeavours 
to extricate themselves, they got sepa- 
rated; Margaret then hearing her sister 
call out for help, as the canoe approach- 


soon as 
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ed, she did so too, until they came to 
her assistance. See then implored them 
to seek among the rocks for her sister, at 
one moment insisting that she was not far 
off, and calling to her by name as loud as 
she could, and in the next, lamenting that 
she was dead. 

While William was preparing to indulge 
her in a search, which he knew to be fruit- 
less, old ‘Tarranin who had made no at- 
tempt to console the distressed girl, but 
had been looking and listening in every 
direction, now discovered a canoe coming 
towards them from the Goochland side; 
and having made his discovery known bya 
motion of his hand—* Hush, my dear Mar- 
caret,’ said William, * your life depends 
upon your silence ;” and they both began 
to paddle with as little noise as they 
could in the opposite direction, towards 
Powhatan. A whoop,now heard from the 
other canoe, convinced them that they 
were seen and pursued. ‘This appalling 
sound extorted from Margaret one excla- 
mation of * oh save me! save me William.” 
But he did not need any further stimulus 
to make him redouble his exertions. Yet 
what could two ; :ddles avail against four ? 
Jn spiteof their almost preternatural efforts, 
it was clear that their pursuers would soon 
come up with them. The cries of the In- 
dians redoubled asthey approached. ‘They 
were now within about five yards, when 
William, snatching up his musket, discharg- 
ed it with so good an aim that two or three 
were killed or disabled, as their paddles 
then reduced to two. His canoe, 
vas now the swiftest,as it was the lightest, 
and in a few minutes they reached the 
Powhatan shore. Here they found a large 
body of militia assembled, and preparing to 
the river. Among them was Mr. 
Allen, who had been the agonized specta- 
tor of the destruction of his property, and 
the too probable murder of his family. 
IIe shed tears of mingled bitterness and joy 
when he beheld his daughter. After he 
had heard her sad recital, he concluded, 
that she was the only survivor of his late 
numerous family, and his surmise proved 
to be no more than the truth. 

Aiiliction is a great humanizer of our 
affections, and in this way heaven brings 
good out of evil. Mr. Allen saw in his ne- 
phew the preserver of the only remnant of 
his family, and he now favoured the at- 
tachment of the voung peapte, as much as 


were 


cross 
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he had formerly opposed it. ‘The only ob- 
stacle to their wishes being thus removed, 
William and his cousin were married. 
They inherited Mr. Allen’s large estate, 





principal people in the Old Dominion. 
The good lady then went into a detail 
of different branches of the family, in 
which one was a general, another a judge, 
another a member of Congress, the parti- 
culars of which it is unnecessary to repeat, 
and concluded by observing that the ledge 
of rocks, on which the i1]-fated damsels had 


attempted to escape from the tomahawk of 


the savage, had thereby obtained the name 
of Maiden’s Adventure, which was aiter- 
wards extended to the neighbouring creek. 

This tale, which. was accompanied with 
many a sage reflexion and 





circumstantial 
detail occupied us until bed time, when we 
retired to a room and lodging altogether as 
inviting and comfortable as had been our 
supper. After an excellent breakfast, the 
next morning, on asking for our bill, we 
were told that a dollar a piece was the 
amount of the charge; by which wefound, 
what I have often had occasion to remark 
before, that cleanliness is cheaper than dirt, 
and good cookery than bad,—why or where- 
fore, I leave to moralists and political eco- 
nomists to determine. Our horses showed 
by their looks and movements that theyhad 
fared no worse than their masters, and we 
rode back in high glee, congratulating our- 
selves on our delightful excursion, and re- 
solving to recommend every one who visits 
Maiden’s Adventure to inquire for Mrs. 
Burton’s. 





C. CRUIZE. 





UNIVERSITIES. 





Universities differ from Academies, 
this respect. In the former are taught the 
principal sciences, and the most important 
auxiliary objects of study, whilst they pos- 
sess the privilege of conferring the highest 
honors in all the chief sciences: the latter 
consist of an assemblage of literati, for 
some common scientific purpose, in which 
there is no connexion between teacher and 
pupil and no power of conferring degrees : 
this, at least, applies to the Academies, 
properly so called, but in modern times 
the term has been appropriated to the com- 
mon schools of our country, which resem- 


= 





RARY MUSEUM, AND 


ble the Academies of old and many of the 
existing academies—as the Academy of 
sciences of Paris—in little more than name. 
Universities differ, again, from Lycea, Gym. 





nasia and special schools, one or more of 
the sciences, but not the whole, being taught 
t 


here and no degrees conferred. 

The Latin word Universitas came into 
use at the conimencement of the thirteenth 
century and was first of all applied to the 
aggregate of the students or scholars and 
alterwards of teachers and pupils at a 
place— Universitas magistrorum et schola- 
rium. Still later, the expression— Univer. 
sitas literarum was added, to indicate 
that, at a University, all the principal and 
auxiliary sciences were taught. With the 
antients these institutions were called Scho- 
le or Studia and the latter term remaineda 
long time common in Italy : in the older 
vriters the expressions—Studium Patari- 
num, Bononiense are found for the Univer 
sities of Padua and Bologna. The period 
at which the first University was established 
in Europe is uncertain. 

From the time of Charlemagne,who used 
every exertion to introduce the study of 
the sciences into the cloisters, and whose 
endeavours were assisted by the celebrated 
Alcuin, numbers of well informed individ 
uals appeared, both belonging to the monks 
and the laity, and established scholastic in- 
stitutions in various parts of Europe. 

In Paris, at the commencement of the 
12th. century, several such teachers arose 
who taught, more especially, philosophy, 
rhetoric and theology: these were not all 
of the monkish class, even the renown- 
ed Abelard, who was one of them, when 
he opened his school, was not yet a 
monk. ‘The great reputation, which these 
teachers acquired, attracted pupils from all 
parts of Europe and hence arose, by de 
grees, the first University in Europe. It 
was not founded by any sovereign or en 
dowed with any privileges: teacher and 
pupil were totally independent and could 
change the place of their residence at 
pleasure. Even its constitution was form- 
ed by themselves, but appears to have 
been silently favoured by the Government. 
In 1206, king Philippe Auguste conferred 
upon them some privileges ; and they be 
came formed into a corporation with the 
name Universitas. 

About the same time as at Paris, and 














probably, even earlier, the first teachers of 
medicine appeared at Salerno, in the king- 
dom of Naples and at Montpellier. The 
school at Salerno (Schola Salernitana,) 
became particularly celebrated abroad, for 
its dietetical precepts, written in Leonine 
verses. At Bologna the first instruction 
was given in Roman law: Irnerius ( Werner) 
a German, taught it there at the commence- 
ment of the 12th. century and with great 
success. 

What has been said of the origin of the 
oldest Universities of France and Italy ap- 
plies also to those of England,—Oxford and 
Cambridge. A disturbance which broke 


out at the University of Paris and occa- | 


sioned a dispersion of the teachers and stu- 


dents was advantagous to the English Uni- | 


versities—several learned persons being in- 
vited over by Henry If. who went to Ox- 
ford. 7. ew 

The first Universities in Germany were 
those of Prague founded in 1348 and of 


Vienna in 1356—formed after the model | 


of that of Paris—and in 1409 the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. 

The following table taken chiefly from 
the work of C. Meiners entitled * History 
of the rise and progress of the high schools 
of our part of the earth” (Geschichte der 
Entstehung und Entwickelung der hohen 
schulen unser's erdtheils, Band i. p. 252.) 
will exhibit the dates of tie first establish- 
ment of the chief Universities of the world. 
To some it is doubtful whether the title of 
University ought to have been assigned, 
and whether they may not have been mere 
colleges, academies or gymnasia. Those, 
which had disappeared prior to the French 
revolution have been left out by Meiners, 
whilst others again have disapp« | since 
he wrote (1802): this last deficiency we 
have attempted to correct as well as to add 
the date of the foundation of the principal 
Universities of our country. 


TURY. 
Salerno, Bologna and Paris, perhaps also 


Montpellier could alone lay claim to the | 
rank of privileged high schools in the 12th | 


century. 
UNIVERSITIES OF 
Naples founded in 
Toulouse - 


THE 13TH. CENTURY. 
1224 

1228 

1240 

Padua in the firs? half of the century 


Salamanca « 
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| Erfurt 


| Catanea 





| Saragossa 
UNIVERSITIES FOUNDED IN THE 12TH CEN- | 


| Tubingen 
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Montpellier 1289 


Lisbon . 1290 This University was 
soon afterwards translated to Coimbra. 

Dn is 
Perugia 2 1290 
Marcerata (¢ 

Oxford and Cambridge certainly enjoyed the 
privileges of Universities in the 13th century : 
the period in which they were founded is un- 
known. 
UNIVERSITIES OF 


founded in 


THE 14TH CENTURY. 
1303 
1305 
1338 
1340 
1346 
1348 
1360 
364 
1365 
13387 
1388 
1391 


1392 


Rome 
Orleans 
Pisa 
Perpignan 
Valladolid 
Prague 
Pavia 
Angers 
Vienna 
Heidelberg 
Cologne 
Ferrara 
dissolved in 1816. 
Palma 

Siena 

Palermo 
UNIVERSITIES OF 
Krakau 


Leipzig 


THE LOTH. CENTURY. 
1400 
1409 
1410 
1411] 
1413 
1419 
1426 
1433 
1438 
144] 
1445 
1454 
1457 
1463 
1465 
1472 


1472 


founded in 


Valencia 

St. Andrews “ 
Cremona 
Rostoch 
Louvain 

Caen 
Florence 
Bordeaux 


Glasgow 
Freyburg 
Nantes 
Bourges 

Ss 
Treves 
since 1802 in Land- 

shut. * 


Ingoldstadt 


1474 
1476 
1477 
“ 1477 
“ 1477 broken up in 1798. 
«“ 1479 
THE 16TH. CENTURY. 


Upsal 


Aberdeen 
Mainz 
Copenhagen 


UNIVERSITIES OF 


Wittemberg founded in 1502 dissolved and unit- 


ed with Halle in 1815 

Seville sia 1504 
Frankfort on the Oder 1506 dissolved and unit- 
ed with Breslau in 1810 
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Toledo found 


Marburg 


ed in 


Compostella 
Lausanne ae 
Koenigsberg “ 
Messina 
Jena 


Rheims 





Douay 

Besancon 

Gand 

Leyden 
Helmstadt 
Altdorf « 
Oviedo 

Olnvutz 
Wirzburg - 


Edinburg 

Dublin 

Wilna 
UNIVERSITIES OF 
Parma founded in 
Cagliari ts 


Giessen 


Groeningen sa 
4 

Paderborn 

Strasburg “ 


Salzburg 
Mantua 


Osnabrueck 


Utrecht 
Trynau 
Linz 


T 


larvard Univer Q Th 
Massachusetts 
Aebo vsunded in 1040 
Ba: r 14 ved in 
Kiel 1ie5 
Urbino tual 
Inspruck 1672 d Ived in 
restored In 
Panmlona 162) 
William & Mary Vireinia 1691 
Halle fourded in 1604 
Pernau GOO 
Piacenza 
Kiew ‘ 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE ISTH. CENT 
Yale, Connecticut founded in 
Breslau 
Cervera “ 
Turin “ 
Goettingen “ 
Fulda “ 
be 


Erlangen 


Nassau Hall New 


Columbia, New York 





‘ 


150 


Loto 
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1576 dissulved in 15800 


79 
gas 


1580 disselved in 1307 


15-1 
J5n2 


1582 


THE 
1601 


10 


1G07 
lold 
1OLS 
1621 
1623 


dissolved in 





Jersey 


L7TH. CENTURY. 


S19 


URY. 
1700 


1702 





, University of Pennsylvania “ 1755 
‘loscow “ 1733 
Brown University R. Island « 1764 
Sussart ad 176) 
Milan “ 1766 
Dartmouth College) m i” 
New Hampshire. § 1769 
Rutgers, New Jersey 1770 
Clausenburg “ 1775 
Bonn “ 1778 
Dickinson, Pennsylvania = « 1783 
Charleston S. Carolina “ 1785 
Vermont oo 179] 
North Carolina “ 1791 
Williams’ College, Mass. “ 1793 
Greenville College, Tenn. “ 1794 
Union College, New York “ 1794 
Bowdoin, Maine “ 1794 


Hampden Sydney Virginia “ 

Besides these, there have been founded 
in this country, during the present century, 
the following :— 


Middlebury, Vermont founded in 1800 





Ohio University S 1802 
South Carolina és 1802 
St. Mary’s Baltimore “ 1805 
Nashville, 'T’ennessee te 1806 
| Washington, Pennsylvania “ 1806 
Hamilton, New York “ 1812 
Washington, Virginia “ 1813 
Alleghany, Pennsylvania 1815 
| Virginia University “ 1819 
| Western Unive rsity, Penn. “ 1820 
| Waterv:le, Maine 1820 
| Amherst, Massachusetts ss 1821 
' Wolumbia, Washington “ 1821 
| Augusta, Kentucky te 1822 
| Miami University, Ohio “ 1824 
! Geneva, New York ‘ 1825 
Washineton, Connecticut “ 1826 
Randolph Macon, Virginia 1829 


Many of these cannot, however, be look- 
ed upon as Universities, but as large public 
schools, and ought, perhaps, to have been 
excluded from a list, in which the extensive 
establishments of Eton, Westminster, Har- 
row &c. have not obtained admittance : 
except that our colleges have the power ol 
conferring degrees, whilst the celebrated 
schools to which we have referred do not 
possess that privilege. 

The University of London—so called— 
for this reason, has not been admitted. 
Until its charter is obtained it can only be 
regarded amongst the great public schools. 

? 
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COTTON CORDAGE. | fresh water; in the form of twive, wrought into 


seines, and used into our rivers, it is alike supe- 

y for rior, Coar Silot made of it, and subject to 
We have seen no public document for a | 1 subj 

I itest expos are mucl re able 

long time which has given us as much | the greatest « » are much mor durable 

- than those made with flax thread ; indeed, every 

domestic test proves co 


é : “einen 
pleasure as the following correspondence ‘ eo 
} “ill “Ss | ton to be more durable 
between General Williams of South Caro- ‘ t : ye more “3 
1 . > T - Fin h: either flax or hemy ‘rhaps it stretches 
lina and the Secretary of the Navy. We | than \ iemp. Perhaps it stretches 
' ay - personal | t°° much to be trusted for standing rigging ; 
can bear testimony, from oin persona 


‘s r? Cohtag | but for running, and especially fi it sails, it 
knowledge of the fact, that cotton jishing d 





, ray possibly ove superior to cordage made of 
lines are more durable, in salt water, than | ™"'Y P° : ih pen : 
} . ae ? | > ) any other substance i have found it to last 
ose made of hemp, and we have long } “"- 
! | longer when served with a coat of warm tar 
since expressed our surprise that cotton, | : ie : 
: > 90 . | Hlow has it happened that cotton cordage has 
since it had so fallen 1n price, had not been | rl bes 
. . r 1 ltl] >| not yet been tried, even ainony our river craft 
converted into cordage. Shonldthe use of : 
vt : » | Is it not wholly owing to a general opinion that 
cotton cordage, that now promises so well, : - E I 
. . “« . " ‘ . it is much more costly? Such I confess was 
be confirmed by the fair trial of it that 1s 
, } 1? mine, unttia rentle lian, jl in r more correctly, 
proposed, it will have the double advan- Krall ee eres J 
: . y* : . dered three hundred wetyvht ot bale rope to 
tage of afiording an additional vent for our |. 2 Sees 
e be made of cotton yarns; from which it has 
a ‘ se been discovered to be the cheapest cordage with 
creased faster than the demand, and of re-| |. , ee 
which we can rope our cotton bales, 


cotton, the supply of which has lately in- 


ucing the further importation of foreign ; 
du .* ‘ ] ‘ : Ifcontrary to my hopes, it shall be judged un- 
hemp, if not of superseding it altogether. |... | ieee ee ithe 
; > | fit for rigging of any kind, there is a great vari- 
We do not suppose that the use of hempen Pe: é ; 
veg a. ; ety of other purposes on ship board for which 
cordage will be altogether dispensed with, | : hint : 
I aaa 2 cords are used, and to which it may be ad- 
eneral Wil-} | se etn ca eal 
. ‘ rycously applied 


! 
han cotton 


if it is, as we believe, and as o 
liams admits, stronger at first t ; 


| 
| 
= | I ain too well satisfied that your private wish- 
cordage; but our consumption of hemp | 


would be so much diminished by the use of 


es, not less than your public duties, prompt you 


to the use of this great, thou ] 


gh depressed staple 
co i * 
; of our common country, to suppose it necessary 
domestic supply, especially . ' . , 
: ; : : ze aes : to ask the patronage of your department for if 

When the cultivators of it shall be induced | Tonle. seccerittic 
t; renare . re > poltine. ineten >| ots : pe zs . 

to prepare it by water rotting, instead of | DAVID R ILLIAMS 
dew rolling, as at present. 


| 
Q | Vary Depar 


Resse P iis = \ >» Wry : P _ ; 
Copy of a letter from VW illiams Sin: [have much pleasure in acknowledging 
the Secretary of the + 


the receipt of your letter of le 2Hd. ult. tomweth- 


er with a smail sample of ton cordave made 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Socivey Hn Sent, 1829 


To the Secretary oj ihe Nary : | for ** bale rope 


Task leave with is, to present you a small That you may be fully possessed of the views 
mnla f ant » . } crea —_ 1 . . ’ C4] ' 
sample of cotto: rdage made here, for hate | of the Departive nt, in relation to this great staple 


‘pes ; 
ro} } ircountry for naval purposes, I herewith 


A pound weight of it makes so many more | transmit voua pamphlet containing a correspon- 
tin] } . - a sft! ° . 
tinlengththan hemp cordage of the same size, j; «ence on the use of cotton canvass for the sails 


itis cheaper at twenty-five cents a pound | of ships of war or merchant vessels, &c 


nthat of hemp at 12 1-2 cents. for the parti- | The sample you have sent me, I frankly ae- 


ir purpose of which it is mannfactured—a | knowledae, to be a handsome piece o cordaze ; 
Ly pied i rdage ; 

minittore: sf cmtnae teztte dma : aa ; 

mparison of prices with tarred cordage will of | and the information vou have communicated, in 


e wuch more in its favor. I think you | relation to its strength, durability and cost, in 
ws it that it is a beautiful piece of ¢ rdage comparison with the same article made of hemp, 
you shall see proper to t its strengeth with is very acceptable. 
W hemp rope, you wiil probably find it to be A fair experiment shall be made of cotton 
Weaker at first, but after both have becn so long | roe, for such parts of the rigging and outfits of 
exposed to the weather as to render that made of | a sh Pp, 7S may appear most suitable, from the 
hemp useless, that of cotton will probably be still | knowle: ze, at present possessed of its qualities. 


good as corda re. 





Iam, ) Tespecttully, your obedient servant, 
fishing lines have been found to be JOHN BRANCH. 
rte many other, both in salt and The Hon. David R. Wiiliams, Society Hill, 8. ¢ 


Cotton 


rat 
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THE GERM AN L ANG UAGE.—No. 
(Continued from page 550.) 
Third period (1137—1347.) 

During the reigns of the Suabian em- 
perors of the Hohenstauf family, the 
first of whom, Conrad HI. ascended the 


imperial throne of Germany in the year 
1158 and the last, Conrad LV. died on the 
scaffold in 1268, a great deal was done 
for the improvement of the German lan- 
guage and literature. ‘The poets who 
flourished at that period were generally 


called minnesingers from the subject of 
their songs—muinne (love.) The poetry of 


that period had not, however, mere am- 
atory sentiments for its object, but also 
the warlike exploits, and marvellous ac- 
counts of ancient heroes, their encounters 
with destructive monsters, the 
famous kings and nations, their victories 
and defeats ; every thing, in fine, that he- 
roism can perform, or which can excite 
it, were called forth and newly adorned 
according to the taste and fashion of the 
age. These were presented by the min- 
nesingers to their cotemporaries to delight 
and instruct them and rouse their ever- 
gies to emulation. Poems on religious 
subjects, moral tales, fables &c. were 
also composed by them. Among the 
number of these poets were also em- 
perors and other princes who made 
poetry the fashion and principal amuse- 
ment of their courts. From that time 
the Allemannic or Suabian 
which most of it was composed, became 
the language, by preference, of courtiers 
and men of education all over Germany. 
This Allemnannic or Suabian dialect, not 
only more harmonious on account of the 
number of its vowels but also more copi- 
ous and susceptible of being enriched 
and improved than the Frankish dialect 
formerly in use, was particularly adapted 
to express with happiness poetical senti- 
ments of the tender passions. This dia- 
Ject may, therefore, be considered the 
first general cause of that truly poetical 
period. Other causes may be found in 
the tournaments and other chivalric sports 
established by the emperors, and in the 
crusades which opened, in the holy land, 


dialect, in 





wars of 





to the German hosighes prraes with ihe 
lively and gay F rench and Italian wa. 
riors, a new world of never before know 
sensations and appearances which ¢. 
larged their knowledge, purified thei 
taste, excited a desire for the more jp. 
a enjoyments of - they witnessed 

a the east, and thereby kindled they 
cre lame of poetry in their breags 

The ‘Troubadours or amatory poets of 
Provence, also exerted @ great influence 
on Germany by the general renown of 


their compositions, so that the poetical 
energies of the Germans could not fil 
to be roused into full activity. If we add 
the high favours that poetry received 
from the most distinguished personages, 
emperors, kings and others, and especialy 
from ate ladies who crowned with their 
own hands the poets that came off victori- 
ous 1n those poetical combats which forn- 
ed a considerable part of their courtly fes 
livities, aud the influence of whoin was, 
at that period, so very powerful and es- 
tensive, it is no wonder that so many no 
ble and generous knights should be infiam- 
ed for the art of poetry, which was 
called the gay science and thought par 
ticularly fit tobe exercised by young and 
aspiring heroes. 

At the age of seven the young noble- 
man, according to the custom of thos 
times, was taken away from his mother 
by whom or under whose superintet- 
dence he had been brought up to piety 
and instructed in the religious practices 
of the day, and sent to the court of some 
prince or to the castle of some emines 
knight where, for the most paut, sclioos 
for young Athelings were establis hed, in 
whieh he was fitted for bis future pursuls 
in life, by exercises not only calculated t0 
strengthen his limbs and give them nit 
bleness and agility but also to impart that 
literary knowle dge then necessary (0 
wards iorming a minnesinger. 

We know, from some authors of tha 
period, that such a school was abled 
at the court of the emperor Frederick | 
commonly called Barbarossa (Redhead) 
(1 162—1 190). This emperor loved and 
faver:red poetry in a high degree, and bis 
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example excited emulation among all the 
princes and barons of distinction in Ger- ; 
many, not merely to encourage the art 
in others but to cultivate it themselves. 
Several Suabian emperors were minne- 
singers, such as Henry VI. and Conrad 
IV, At the courts ot the Duke Li opold 


df Austria and the Landgrave Herrman 


» fy ee 5 . 
of Thuringia the minnesingers were in 
bigh estimation. 

The number of these poets, whose 
mimes have come down to us, amounts 
0 more than three hundred, among 
whom the following are the most distin- 
suished :—Wencesl 
Qito, Margrave of Brandebourg ; Henry, 
I Margrave of Misnia ; Henry of Waldeck, 

who translated Virgil; Hartinan of the 

Aue; Albrecht of Halberstadt, who trans- 
laed Ovid; Wolfram of Eschilbach, who 

wrote a poem on the Trojan war and 
wo other epics entitled ‘Titurel and Par- 

cival; Henry of Ofterdingen, Nicolaus 

Klingsohr, Conrad of Wurzburg &c. &c. 

The authors of some of the best epics 
are unknown, such as the famous poem 

of the Nibelungen or Nibellings (i.e. 

children of the mist, an ancient Germa- 

nic family of the north) and which pro- 
bably Conrad of Warzburg only repub- 


aus, king of Bohemia 


ished in a modernized forin.* 

The language of the minnesingers is 
characterised by picturesque imagery, 
wength, boldness, brevity and a pleasing 
miveté of expression. ‘They enriched it 
wy a number of new words such as verbs 
ormed of substantives, substantives of 
verbs and both nouns and verbs of ad- 
eles. However, for want of proper 
nourishment by the study of the Greek 
od Latin classic writers this improvement 
the language and literature of Germa- 
y Was not of long duration. It had its 
ise and progress in the period of the 
trusades with the spirit of chivalry, and 
mith this spirit it also declined. It sank 
Ycegrees until 1346; when the min- 
isingers had degenerated into those 
Wsteless vulgar rhymsters called master- 
sgers, of whom we shall speak in our 
NeXt number, B. 


UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
y1.) 


(Continued from page 

ACADEMICAL LECTURES 
4. pHiLosopuicat science. The Encyclope- 
dia of philosophical science, five times a week. 
The foundation of philosophy, including Diano- 
cology and logic, or the theory of all knowledge, 
twice. Logic, five times. Logic and Metaphv- 
sics, five times. Foundation of Existence and 
Perception, weekly. Psychology, five times. 
Moral philosophy four times. Philosophy of the 
| history of the world, four times 


four times. 


) 


Aisthetics, 
Natural and state laws or the phi- 
losophy of law, four times. Pedagogics, three 
times. History of antient philosophy four times. 
History of Christian philosophy, five times. 

5. MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. Practical Geom- 
Introduction to Algebra, 


Analysis of finite series, and plane tri- 


etry, twice a week. 
weekly. 
gonometry, five times. 


try, twice. 


Analytical trigonome- 
Theory of conic sections, three 
times. Doctrine of conic sections and the cal- 
culus of infinite series, five times. 
calculus, three times. 


Differential 
Differential and integral 
calculus four times. On the integration of equa- 
tions with three variable quantities. On the ap- 
plication of the integral calculus to geometry, 
weekly. Dy- 
astronomy, 
Physical Astronomy, four times. 

6. Natura Sciences.—General doctrine of 
twice a 


Analytical statics, three times. 


namics three times. Theoretical 


three times. 


nature, week. Experimental physics 
The same, twice. First part of the 
mechanical doctrine of nature.—On heat and 


On electricity and magnet- 


five times. 


lieht, three times. 
ism three times. General chemistry, five times. 
Introduction to experimental chemistry weekly. 
Experimental chemistry, according to Berzelius, 
five 
twice. 


times. Theoretico-analytical chemistry, 


Practico-analytical chemistry, twice. 
On the chemical constituents of organized bo- 
dies with their application to medicine and phar- 
macy, twice. Organic chemistry with particu- 
lar respect to pharmacy, three times. Chemistry 
of pharmaceutical inorganic preparations, week- 
ly. ‘Theoretical and practical pharmacy, five 
times. Gene- 
Physiolo- 
Na- 
tural history of beasts of prey, twice. Entomolo- 
Fo- 
Mineralogy, six times. Ex- 
aminations on Mineralogy, twice. The miner- 
alogical part of the knowledge of soils for the 
forester and the agriculturist, twice. 


General physiology, six times. 
ral and special physiology, six times. 
ay,sixt.imes. General zoology, six times. 
gy, twice. Vegetable physiology twice. 


rest physics, twice. 





J ‘ “y 
See Museum p. 479 


7. Politics and administration of public do- 
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mains. Encyclopwdia of the administration oi 
public domains State law and politics four times 
aweek. Prussian state law fourtimes. On Fi- 
nance, fourtimes. Examination and recapitula- 
tion of objects of Political Economy, twice. Sta- 
tistics of the States of Germany, twice. On the 
management of public affairs, twice. Encyclopa- 
dia of forest knowledge.” ‘The political econo- 
my of forest knowledge, and forest finances, three 
times. Formation and valuation of forests, three 
times a week. Theoretical and practical exa- 
mination on forest science in gencral, six hours 
a week 

&. History anp Geocrapuy.—Universal his- 
Fundamental features 
History of the 


The same, four 


tory, five times a week 
of general history, four times 
nations of antiquity, four times 
Earliest history and historians of Rome, 
History of 


times 
twice. Modern history, four times. 
the reformation, weekly. History of the Prus- 
sian state from the beginning of the 17th. cen- 
tury till the second peace of Paris, four times 
Antient history of the march of Branderberg 
History of the North American free states His- 
torical exercises. General Geography, five times 


Mathematical Geography, twice. On the cli- 


mates of the earth four times. Geography of 
Palestine, weekly. Hydrography of the South 
American coasts, weekly 

9. Hisrory or Arnrs.—On the buildings of the 
Introduction to the knowledge of an- 


ao 
> aihe- 


antients 
tientsculpture, weekly. Character of th: 
rent periods of modern art, twice a week. Liis- 
tory of painting since the 13th. century, three 
times a week 
10. PuioLrogicat Science.—Fitst  princi- 
\T 
I 


ples of the Greek and Latin languages Vetre 
four times a week. General history of the be- 


Mythol 


lief of heathenish nations, six times 


ey, four times weekly. Homer's {liad book 
Pindar’s O] 






to 7 elucidated, twice a week. 





and Pythic odes elucidated, four time 
Eumenides of Aschylus, twice. 


Colonos and the Philoctetes of Soy 





times. QOE&dipus at Colonos four times weekly 
, 


he Phenomena of Aratus twice a week, with 


\stronomical exercises when the weather per- 
mits. Some orations of Socrates twice a week 
> 


Plato’s Phawdon, three tines. The Poetics cf 


The niecomachie ethies of 


Aristotle twice. 
Acistotle, twice. The books of Cicero, “ De na- 


tine: Histories of Tacitus 


is 
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times. Select episodes of the Maha Bharata and 
a fragment of the Hitopxdesa, three times, The 


first principles of Arabic, twice. The Koran 





three times. The first principles of the Pe 





language, three times. The literary history P 
he middle ages and of modern times, four Gan 
Literary history and bibliography of the middle 
ueves and modern times, five times. Old German 
and old northern Mythology, twice First prin 
ciples of German graminar, five times Gott. 
fried of Strasburg’s chivalric poem, Tristan and 
Isolde, elucidated, four times. On the Gothj 
dialect, weekly. Calderon’s Comedy “ La Da. 


mia Duende” elucidated, twice. The same | 








another. twice. Course of the French language 


three times. Milton’s Paradise Lost with the 
English pronunciation, two hours weekly. On 
the English language. : 

1. Music anp Gymyasrics—An Academical 
singing choir for chureh innsic. Instructions in 
fencing, vaulting, riding &c. 

PUBLIC LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 

The Royal Library is open for the use of stu- 
dents, daily. ‘Yi.e Observatory, Anatomical, 
Zootomieal and Zoological Museum, Cabinet of 
Minerals, collection of surgical instruments and 
bandages, collections of casts and works of art, 


are also open to the inspection of the students— 





s, besides, a Tieologicaland a Philologi- 





ther y 
eal seminary attached to the University where 


appropriate exercises are carried on 








RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND 


SILVER. 





We are pleased to see that Congress, in 
the exercise of the power given them by 
the constitution to regulate the value of the 
current coin, seein about to correct their 
early error, of fixing the relative value of 
We allude to the bill hate 
Sandford into the 





cold and silver. 
ly introduced by Mr. 
Senate, which proposes to make copper and 
silver a legal tender only for small specified 
amounts, aud which would have the effect 
of making gold the only standard metal; 
leaving the relative value of the two pre 
cious metals, where it ought to be left, to 
be regulated by the market. 

As the vreater part of our readers 
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| not familiar with this subject, ana Is pir 





‘iples are not entirely obvious, we o 
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countries In fixing this relative value; for 
when they sald thata dollar should contain 
vrains of pure silver, (3714) and 


so many ‘ J 
sle should contain so many of 


that an ea 
pure gold { 

lars, they thereby determined that the va- 
lue 
teen to one. And every one who had any 
payment to make had his choice to make 
it either in coin containing so many oun- 
ces of pure gold, or in that which contain- 
ed fifteen times aS Many ounces of pure 
silver. 

\s the ratio of value thus fixed by law 
was very nearly the same as that fixed in 
the commercial market, the regulation 
would have been harmless, and even con- 
venient. if the relative market price of 
these metals was permanent. But this is 
fur from being the case. 

Before the discovery of this continent 
the value of gold to silver in Europe Was 
as twelve to one and even less. But that 
event which, by increasing the quantily, so 
sreatly diminished the value of both me- 
tals, depreciated silver still more than gold, 
so as. about the middle of the last centu- 
ry, to make the proportion of gold to sil- 
ver as 144 to 1,—at the end of the century, 
to about 15 to I1—and at the present day, 
in Europe, the difference is more than 16 
to l. 

Now whenever the law undertakes to 
fix the proportionate value between the 
two metals, and the proportion it has 
adopted varies from that which prevails in 
the open market, it has the effect of limit- 
ing the circulation to the metal which is 
valued too low, and of driving the other 
out of the country, as well as out of cir- 


culation. Thus, supposing the relative va- | 


lue of thetwo metals be as 16 to 1, accord- 
ing to the course of trade, and but as 15 to 
1 by law; every person who makes a pay- 
ment in gold will lose one dollar in six- 
teen, of course he will avoid the loss. by 
paying in silver. In this state of things, 
those who have large quantities of gold 
bullion will not carry it to the mint, as 
they would lose two dollars on every three 
eagles ; and those who hold gold coins 
ave the same inducement to melt them in- 
bullion, whenever they can pr 


» in the Importation an 


a Ol lie preclous metals w 


2471) and be equal to ten dol- | 


of gold should be to that of silver as fif- | ( pr 
| in this country, and if our banks would 








ever going on together in all commercial 
countries, it will be, in the case supposed, 
more profitable to export gold than silver, 
and to import silver than gold. Thus 
cold in consequence of being undervalued, 
is certain to disappear from circulation. 
Such is nearly the present state of things 


readily pay out their eagles, these coins 
would as certainly take their course across 


the 


We ¢ 


Atlantic as do our 
lo not mean to say that the nation in- 
} 


‘curs any greater loss by exporting gold 


than any thing else; but it cert undy seems 


very preposterous for it to keep up so cost- 


| ly an establishment as a mint, for the pur- 
| pose of putting a stamp on gold, that would 


be worth 5 or 6 per cent. more without it. 


| I‘here is a great convenience, Moreover, in 


having gold, as well as silver, coins, of 
which benelit the country ought not to be 


deprived. 


but the remedy for these mischiefs is 
very easy. Congress has nothing more to 


| do, than to cease to atte:npt (what is utterly 


impracticable) to fix the relative value of 
the two metals permanently. Having de- 
termined the weight, fineness and denomi- 
nation of the several coins, it may safely 
leave the value they bear to each other to 
the fluctuations of the market; and then 
there will be no inducement either to pay 
a debt or to receive it in one metal rather 
than the other, though gold should have so 
fallen, as for an eagle to be worth no more 
than nine dollars and a half, or though 
the contrary change of value should have 


| taken place and the eagle be worth ten 
| dollars and a half. Variations in value. 


it may be remarked, have taken place to 
the extent here mentioned. within the last 
thirty years. 

But as, by this course, the coins of only 
one metal could bea legal tender, it would 
seem bettcr adapted to the circumstances 
of this country that this metal should be 
silver, rather than gold, because it has al- 
Ways constituted the largest part of our me- 
tallic currency, and the dispreportion is 
greater now than ever, in consequence of 
gold having been for some years underva- 
lued by law. If gold was now tobe made 
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clearly better to make dollars the only le- 
gal tender, and silver coins the only stan- 
dard of value by law, as they very nearly 
are in point of fact. 

There is unquestionably an inconvenience 
in having gold coins of a fluctuating value, 
as would then be the case, and this cir- 
cumstance would tend to lessen their cir- 
culation; but for this evil there is no ade- 
quate remedy, by reason of the fluctuations 
in their relative value, to which they are lia- 
ble. You must either put up with this in- 
convenience, or be exposed to the yet 
greater of doing without gold currency al- 
together. 

Nor is this all ; for if in the variations 
of their value, gold should fall below the 
proposition fixed by law, silver would then 
become proportionally scarce, and large 
quantities of it would command a premium 
in the market, as was formerly the case in 
this country. 

It is true that it would be very easy, at 
every coinage of gold, to adapt the quanti- 
ty of metal to the variations in the relative 
value ; so, for instance, as always to make 
the eagle intrinsically worth precisely ten 
dollars, at that time. But this expedient 
would but aggravate the mischief, as the 
eagles of every other coinage except that 
of the current year, would be worth more 
or less than ten dollars in the market, as 
they were lighter or heavier, and there 
might be as many prices as there were se- 
parate coinages. Jt would seem then, on 
the whole, better to leave gold, like iron, 
lead, salt, and in short every other com- 
modity, to find its price in the market, ac- 
cording to the general principles of supply 
and demand. 


( 


od 
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Questions propounded in the various 

schools at the late public examination. 
SCHOOL OF ANTIENT LANGUAGES. 
Antient Geography. 

1. Between what degrees of latitude, is 
antient “ Hellas” comprised ?—What is its 
whole area, and what that of the Pelopon- 
nesus separately ? Mention the three great 
divisions of “ Hellas,” with the several dis- 
tricts contained in each. 

2. Mark the boundaries of the Pelopon- 
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een ees ae 

vers. all iastances adding the modern 
names, when there are such, corresponding 
to the antient.) ? 

3. In what districts were the following 
towns x modern names ?) Gytheium, and 
Olympia ; (what games celebrated there, 
and what the date from which they are 
computed in chronology,) Naupaetus : 
Nauplia; Eleusis ; Coroneia ; Pharsalus : 
Amphissa ; Potidea; Phlius ? 

1. Mark the northern and western bonn- 
daries of Thessalia ; and name the moun- 
tains which stretch along its eastern coast, 
and the river and valley by which two of 
then: «re divided—state Herodotos’ con- 
jecture as to the way in which they were 
separated -—-where does the ¢ ‘ephisus empty? 
Where the Acehlous, and its modern name? 

5. Where the island of Rhodos? Where 
was the city Rhodos built? What is the 
modern naine of the birth place ef Hippo- 
crates ?—The birth place Herodotos ?—of 
Aristoteles ? 

6. When and from what cause occurred 
the “ Aolic” emigration ‘-— Where did the 
wanderers settle, and what limited their 
territory on the south ?—Which of the isl- 
ands did they possess ? 

7. Give the date of the “ Ionic” emigra- 
tion, and its cause. Compare the soil and 
climate of Ionia withthat of Acolis—Which 
was the most extensive commercial city of 
Jonia and which sent out most colonies ?— 
Name a few of the chief Jonian cities. 

8. Where is Sinope and whence colo- 
nized >—its modern name ?—Whiat colo- 
nies did it settle, and receive tribute from 
on the same coast? what was the princi- 
pal source of its wealth and commerce? 

9. What remarkable events in Grecian 
history—with the dates—are connected 
with the names of Salamis, Mantinéea, Cor- 
oneia Marathon, Plata ? 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Those gentlemen who have encouraged 
the Museum by subscribing to it are eat- 
nestly requested to remit the amount of the 
year’s subscription by mail to Mr. WittiaM 
Werrensaker, the agent, at the Univer- 
sity. 
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